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Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  in  19W  apparently  were 
slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  volume  of  marketings  was  a  record  high.  But  the 
average  price  received  for  cattle  and  calves  was  lower  because  of  a  large  proportion  of 
low-grade  cattle  in  the  total  marketings. 


Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  cattle  and  calves  by  farmers  may  be  a  record  in  \B^b. 
Marketings  probably  will  be  larger  and  prices  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  1914. 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    YJOOL  SITUATION 
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SUi-¥ARY 

A  continuing  strong  demand  for  meat  by  civilians  and  the  armed  forces, 
accompanied  by  a  reduced  supply  coriipared  with  last  year,  v;ill  tend  to  hold 
prices  of  meat  animals  to  the  maximum  levels  permitted  by  price  controls 
throughout  the  spring    and  summer  at  least.     V/Tiolesale  ceiling  prices  on 
meat  and  ceilings  on  hogs  deterr.Ane     these  levels.     Total  meat  production 
for  1945  probably  will  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than, the  record  produc- 
tion in  1944.    Most  of  this  reduction  v.rill  be  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
year.  .  ....... 

Civilian  supplies  .of  meat  in  1945  will  fall  far  short  of  demand  at 
ceiling -prices .     Civlian  demand  for  meat  ,at  the  present  level  of  consumer 
incomes  and  at  ceiling  prices,  is  estimated-  at  160  to  170  pounds  per  capita 
per  year.     The  supply  available  to  civilians  this  year  iS'  now  expepted  to 
average  128  tp  133  pounds  per  capita.  ■        '  '        '      .  ,  ' 

Numbei-s  of  livestock'  on  farms  and  ranches  decreased  markedly  in  1944. 
The  January  1,   1945  numbers  of  all  meat  animals,  chickens,  turkeys,  horses' 
and  mules,  v/ere  lower  than  a  year  earlier."    A  slight  increase  was  registered 
in  the  number  of  milk  cov.rs  on  farms  during  1944. 

A  further  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  other  than  milk  cows,  sheep, 
lorses,  and  mules  is  in  prospect  for  1945.  Numbers  of  hogs,  chickens,  and  milk  cows 
orobably  v/ill  not  be  matwrially  changed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945,  an  estimated  60.7  million  hogs  v^ere  on  farms, 
28  percent  fewer  than  the  record  number  of  83.9  million  at  the  first  of  1944. 
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This  sharp  reduction  in  numbers  follov/ed.a  P9~psrcent  reduction  in  the  total  pig 
crop  in  19^^.     The  reduced  number  of  hogs  on  farms  is  "Being  reflected  currently 
in  a  much  lov/er  hog  slaughter  than  a  year  ep.rlier.    Also  many  farmers  apparently 
are  holding  hogs  from  market  for  feeding  to  heavier  weights  for  later  marketing, 
as  supplies  of  cern  and -other  feed,  grains  from  the  19^+^  harvest  are  adequate  for 
liberal  livestock  feiding  until  the  19^5  crop  is  harvested.    A  fairly  large 
su-prly  of  high-moisture  corn  in  the  western  Gonn  Belt  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
heavy  feeding  in  that  area,  as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  spoilage  of  the 
corn  in  v^arm  weather.     The  hog-corn  iDrice  ratio  in  mid-Februa.ry ,  farm  basis, 
was  the  most  favorable  since  the  spring  of  19'^3         ^''^-s  well  above  average. 
With  hoff  prices  at  or  close  to  ceiling  levels,   the  price  ratio  probably,  will 
continue  relatively  high  at  least  during  the  spring  pnd  slimmer. 

A  record  slaughter  of  cattle  in  19^^,   totaling  about  3^  million  head, 
reduced  cattle  numbers  only  about  1  percent  during  the  year.    All  of  the 
decrease  in  cattle  numbers  was  brought  about  by  a  sharp  reduction  in  cal'f  numbers 
and  a  slight  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  yearling-  milk  heifers.     Numbers  of  all 
other  classes  of  cattle  increased  during  the  year.    Milk  cow  numbers  increased 
from  27.7  million  at  the  beginning  of  19^^  to  ^7-8  million  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  gain  of  O.5  percent.     Steer  numbers  increased  2  percent  diiring  19^^i  and  on 
January  1,  19^5  v/ere  the  largest  for  that  date  since  19?^.     Cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  is  ex-pected  to  be  slightly  larger  in  19^5  than  in  19^^,  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  breeding  and  reiDlacement  stock  on  farms. 

The  decline  in  sheep  numbers,  which  began  in  19^2,   continued  in  19^^  at 
an  increasing  rate.     The  number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  decreased  about  9  V^^- 
cent,   the  sharpest  decline  in  numbers  in  75  years.     Farmers  and  ranchmen 
reduced  sheep  numbers  princiiDally  because  short  supplies  of  experienced  labor 

for  handling  sheep  have  hampered  sheep  production.  Also,  other  agricultursl 
enterprizes  have  brought  higher  returns  from  the  available  labor  supply  thnn 


have  sheep  and  lamts.    About  I.5  percent  more  sheep  and  lajnbs  were  on  feed 
at  the  "beginning  .of  -  this  year  than  a  year  earlier*    Most,  of  the  increase  in 
lamhs  on  feed  occurred  on  wheat  pastures  in  Kansap.    Lamhs  were  put  in  feedlot* 
this  year  at  a  higher  average  cost  than  a  year  earlier*    Retxirns  from  lamhs 
on  dry-lot  feed  in  thd  Corn  Belt  are  indicated  to  "be  smaller  this  feeding 
season  than  in  either  of  the  past  two  seasons,  even  though  prices  of  fed 
lamhe  in  mid-rehmiary  were  ahout  as  high  as  the  highest  prices  last  seasonl 

Output  of  the  wool  textile  industry  is  now  "being  channelled  largely  to 
military  requirements  or  essential  civilian  uses  under  a  comprehensive  ViKKB-OPA 
wool  textile  program*-   Thld  aeeme  likoly  to  cofttinue  tbro»gh  the  first 
half  of  19^5»    Principal  factors  underlying  the  new  textile  program  are  the 
urgency  of  delivery  requirements  for  military  fa'brics,  and  the  inability  of 
mills  to  increase  production  "because  of  the  lack  of  trained  workers*  Supplies 
of  wool  fa'brics  for  civiliaA  use  are  likely  to  decline  rapidly  in  the  first 
half  of  19U5, "because  of  the  high  rate  of '  Army  procurement.    However,  a  serious 
shortage  of  civilian  fabrics  is  not  now  indicated,  in  view  of  the  relatively 
large  production  during  the  past  year.    Available  supplies  for  civilian,  use 
in  191+5  will  be  distributed  under  the  lilPB-OPA  textile  conttol  program  by 
p^ipj?it leg  designed  to  assure  a  more  balanced  supply  of  low  and  medium 
priced  garments  than  is  now  available. 

Mill  demand  for  domestic  wool  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  latter  part  of  19^3».  reflecting  increased  u*e  of 
domestic  wool  for  military  fabrics  and  small  mill  stocks  of  domestic  wool, 
Consequ«nitly,  the  relatively  largd  stocks  of  19^3.  and  19^  domestic  wool  now 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  by  vool  d&alers  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced  before  the  19^5  clip  is  available  for  mill  use  in  the  late 
spring*    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  dealers'  stocks  of  domestic  wool 
totaled  ab'out  360  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  on  December  "51,  194i|-*  Thi-« 
compaires  with  223  million  pouaUs  held  a  year  earlley,    B»d-»of-*Deeembe#  stotk* 
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bf.  domestift^'wool  in  tlie'  -Eaniis"  of 'dealers' averaged  only  32  million  pounds  in 
recent  -pve-^vav  y6ars  fl'9"'^$^l9)^~  Mills  are  ~  carrying  sijialler  stocks  of  domestic 

'wool  "than'. 1^  Jre— war -years '''^  -  •  -. 

.  ,-r'i  AlD'aut' ^hre^fn^ii'i-tlis- 'o'f^^  the  "foreign  stockpile  wool  owned  "by  the  United 

. Stat e.-s -Gore rmVht-  has' iDVen'l^^  past  year  at  putlic  auctions 

and  priiirHte  "gate^'iiiiroaLgh  deaibts.    Stocks' held  "by  the  Defense  Supplies 

Corporation  oiiv January  2J,^1S^^  'io'taled.  ^5  inillion  pounds  from  an  original 

total  of  close. to  "5^^©  million  .p'ouAdS'~^grease'-h  and  addi'tional  sales 

have '"been  made 'sin'ce- Jantikiry  27 •  ' 

.^^Kf-vv  ^r;  '  •  -r-v-  ffehruarf'19,  19% 

 •  :->v.^        V-  .-'V^-     , -outlook:  ■:■         •  ■  -        '    ■  ■    '  ■  ' 

Meat  Animal  Prices  Limited  "by  Qeilings  ■  -  ;,  ;.  •■;  -••...••.■..!•■'..  '■  -  '"*■■• 

Prices  of  hogs  .proba'b.ly  .will  continue  a:t\-or  ne;ar  cei-tiiig  levels' -during 
■most  <>f,l9^5»  "reflecting  a  strong  demand  and  smaller  supplies  than  last  year. 
As  total  meat  supplies,  will  he,  short  of .  demand,  prices^- of  TTa*,tle',  .^sheep;, and 
•larnh's- ^roha'bly  will"  hold 'close 'to  the  maximum  levels  permitted  "by  wholesale 
ceilings  on  the  meat  of  such  animals.  :  at  least  through  the.  sp'rihg 'and- Glimmer . 
\   -•  •    '  ■'      •  ■  " 

With  the  current  level,  of  consumer  Incpmes,  •  and^  at:  p3:*esent> re.'tfeii' 
-ceiling  prices,'  demand  foi'  meat  "by  civilians  is  estimated  to  he  I60  to  I70 
pounds  of  dressed  meat  per  capita,  o^i  a  yearly  hasis,-  •Siviiian.  c"osstfflaJ)tion 
'in  19 44 "was '  ah out '1^-7  pounds  per  'person,  the'highest  rate  in  20  years.  The 
civilian  supply  of  meat  in  1945.,  is-  i^^icat^.d -to.  B-e  ahout  l€3  t6M33  Poti^ds 
per*' person;'  -  Meal; '"supplies  will  he  particularly  short  during  the  spring  and 
summer  when  slaughter  will,, he  a t .  a  seasonal  l-ow^,but.-sup)plies-..pi!Crl5a.t)5'"3^''^i.ll 
hecome-'more  pldntiful  hy-'l^te  fall. 

Current  set-asides  are  taking  a  very  large  percentage  of  federally 
inspected  meats  .f^or  prpcui^ement.  hy  ^.war  .agencie's-,    MiTitary'^meat -requirement s 
prohahly  WilT  continue  large  during  the  whole  year. 

•  Total"  production  of  meats  in  194-5  may  he  ahout  10  percent  less  than 
the  estimated  24. 7^411ion -poupds  -of-.dre-ssjed  .Hieat- pt^oduc-ed 'in-  Thi-g 
Vill  re'sult  from'  a  "sharp  drop  in  pork  production  and  a  moderate  reduction  ,  in 
lamh  and  mutton  output.    ;The-. -cgmhijaed.  p:rQductio.p -©fith.&ef  ajid  yeal">may  ■ 
■€stahiish'"a'"hev  'S.11— time  high.' 

Lj-^e^tbck  Uumhers '  on  Farms  Materially 

Lower  Than  a  Year  Earlier  .       .  l>  --l  iy:-:        i ,>  "  .  ^"^ 'i  ■  "-" 

The  total  numher^pf, ..lives to,o.k,  qh,,  fArmsir-at J  the,.,hegi;5^  1945."Vas 
matetrfally  lowe^*  -fliaiil 'a  year  earlier.    This  resulted  from  a  sharp  drop  in 
hog  numbers,  and  from  more  inofiLgr.at e  , re.cUiLGt i^nfj/.i-Ji  .^ijiijly^r'S  ;-^f  C-hickeftsJ-'/''-/;- 
*Bh«ep,x  lamh 9|  h-ee'f  c'at'tle,' horses,  "and  mules.    Ifl^ile  total  cattle  numhers 

.  i-" :  ■•  •"-•■".J.r-     '  '   ;  .".-'fs'-.--'    •  ■  ■«  '  •  -    -    f     «  ■• 
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decreased  slightly  during  19^^»  the  muinbei<i;<5i'  milk  cows  was  slightly  higher 
on  January  1,  19^5  than  a  year  earlier. 

.      .       ■  '        ^  i^'Si'f  ■'  •  .   ■  ;  '•• 

The  nurcher  of  f e*?.d-grain-consuining  animal  tinits"  January  Ij  19^5»'"- 
iHj  million       was  Ik  percent  less  than  th'e  number  a.  year  earliet*  -  In  terms 
of  hay~,  pasture-,  and  forage-consuming  animal  \inits,'the  number  was ''36.3 
million  as  against  87.7  million  a  year  earlier.  -The  numbfer  of  f eed-'gi'ain'- 
consuming- animal  units  of-171.1  million  at  the  beginning  of  19^  was  a 
record  highi    The  number  of  hay-,  forage—,  and  pasture-consuming  units'at 
the  beginning  of  19 U'^'  was  -exceeded  only  in  the  years  1917-20.' 

■  A  further  decline  in'^-  ca-tile  Oither  fhai\  milk" "coivsv"' sheep,  hor'se  end' 
njul-e' numbers  is  'in- pr6spec'6^''bhi£f  yet^r.  Hog,  chicken,"'and  milk'  oow  nurn.b'or* 
•pi'O'bably  .\Fa:ll  show  1  itt^t.e' "change .         '  ' 

Table  l.—  Livestb-efc  and  gr'ain-consuming  animal  units  •on' farms  and 
■  ranches,' United  "States,  January  1,  19  "^0-^5 
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1930.  : 

19,l2i4- 

61, 003''' 

.'  23,032 

•51.565 

55,705 

i+68,U9l 

135,806 

1931  ! 

18,l46g 

63,0""^0'' 

'  23,820 

53.27-^ 

5^,8^5 

■  Uii9,7i+3 

1"^U,9^ 

1932  : 

■  17,812 

65,801 

2U,896 

53,902 

59 , 301 

U7'6,S15 

139,^69 

1933  i 

17,3^7 

70,280 

2^,936 

5^,05^+ 

62,127 

U^i+,523 

11+1^,1^91 

193^  : 

16,997 

7^,'^.69 

26.931' 

53.503 

58;'62i-^ 

■  ^v>sv 

11+7,168 

1935  : 

16,683 

68,8U6 

26,082 

51,808 

■^9,066 

389,952 

120,518 

1936- . 

-  .  16 i 226 

^  25.-156 

51,087 

^+2,-975 

4a3,  ^46 

■  123.032 

1937  ' 

'  "  15. 802 

156,098 

.  2U,6U9 

51,019 

U7,083 

^27,921 

122, UOl 

193s 

'  :  15  v  2^5  " 

!65,2U9 

51.210. 

^^,525 

■^89,62^ 

120,962 

1939 

!  ;  1^,702 

,166,029 

2U,6bo 

51*595 

50,012 

.  ^1S,591 

127,003 

19^40  :  . 

:    .lU,!+gl  . 

68,197 

2^,926 

52, 799 

61,115 

1+38,28-3 

138,1+91 

19^1 

lU,136 

71,^61 

25,^78 

5^,283 

5^.256 

i+22,909 

137,U1|9 

19^ 

:  1-^,720 

75,162  ' 

26,798 

56v7"^5 

60,377 

■  U7U,9lO 

11+7,077 

19U'3 

:  1-^,379 

13,11k 

27,106 

•  55,775 

7"^.  7-^6 

5^0,798 

159,599 

19U4 

:  12,8^-3 

82, ^6^  • 

'  27,656 

51.769' 

8-^,852 

576, 4UI 

171.1^9 

19,!+5'2/ 

:  12,30-5 

81,760  • 

27,785 

117,9^5 

60 , 660 

511,130 

11+7,07-5 

1/  ¥yi  ghted  by  the  relativ-e  consumption  of  grain  by  each  class  or  species  of 
animal.    One  milk  cow  is  considered  as  one  animal  unit;  other  cattle,  O.5I; 
horsir-s  and  mules,  I.II+;  sheep,  O.OI+;  hogs-,  0.87;  a-^d  chickens,  0.01-1-5  anim.al 
units. 

2/  sPrelirainary, 
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Milk  Cow  Nuin"bers  Increase  in  194^; 
Other  Cattle  K'um'bers  Secline 

The  year  IPUU  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  cattle  numters  cj'-cie. 
-  ITumlDers  were  at  .the  peak  of  .t,he  previous  cattle  cycle  at  the  "beginning  of 
193^*  .  The  drought  years  19"^^  and  193^  resulted  in  a  decline  until  nrai"bers 
were  at  a  lov  poi-nt  at  the  "beginning  of  193S.    Each  year  from  193^  to  January  1, 
19^^,  num'bers  increased.    The  total  nuin"ber  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches  on  January  1,  19^5  was  estimated  at  Sl.g    million  head,  1  percent 
less  than  the  record  n\un"ber  a  year  earlier.    Except  for  a  decline  in  the 
num"ber  of  calyes  and  yearling  dairy  heifers,  nujn"bers  of  all  "classes  of  cattle 
increased  in  IShk,     The  nu]ii"ber  of  milk  cows  (over  2  years)  was  up  0.5  percent 
from  a  year  .earlier  and  the  estimated  tota.1  of  27*2  million  head  was  an  all- 
time  high.     Steers  increased  158,000  head  during  the  year.    At  the  "beginning 
of  19^5  there  were  an  estimated  J,G  million  head  on  farms  and  ranches,  the 
largest  nmr."ber  on  hand  since  January  1,  192^.    The  num*ber  of  "beef  cows  and 
heifers  over  1  year  increased  almost  600,000.    On  the  other  hand,  the  num"ber 
of  calves  at  the  iDeginning  of  19^5  was  a"bout  7  percent  lower  than  a  "year 
earlier,  one  of  the  sharpest  declines  in  calf  num"bers  *rcy   recorded.  Calf 
d'e'ath  losses  were  moderate  considering  the  large  size  of  the  calf  c-ro|>  in  19^^« 
However,  calf  siaughter  during  the  year  was  en  all-time  high  of  around  1^4- 
million  hesi,.   so  that  the  num"ber  of  calves  (including  milk  stock)  on  January  1, 
19^5:  was  estimated  at  I9.I  million^  head,  compared  with  20.5  million  at  the 
"beginning  of  I9UU.  [  [  ' 

The  high  level  of  steer  numbers  has  resulted  from  favorable  pasture 
and  range  conditions  in  the  last  several  years,  particularly  in  the  Western 
Range  States  and  .in  the  Great"  Plains  area.    A  strong  demand  for  cattle  in 
slaughter  condition  also  has  'aided  in  "building  up  steer  num"bers.' 

Ta"ble  2.-  Estimated  nu'mber  of  cattle  on  farms  "by  classes  • 

January  1,  1930-^5 


Year 

Milk  cows 

and  heifers 
1  year  and  over 

Beef  cov/s 
and  heifers  . 
.1  year  and  over. 

All 
calves 

Stsere 

Bulls 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands ' 

Thousands 

1930  . 

11,961 

14,08U 

5,608  ■ 

l.i+67 

1931 

28,722 

12,  82^ 

1^,101+ 

5,798  : 

1,522 

1932 

29,916 

13,552 

15,193 

5.560  ; 

1,580 

1933 

31,186 

IU.76O 

16.915 

5.765 

1,654 

193^ 

32,313 

16,3"^^ 

17,901 

6,069 

1,752 

1935 

31,077  ' 

lU-,513 

16,260 

5,323 

1,673 

1936 

29,q6S 

1^,  5^1 

16,058 

5,637 

1,643 

1937  . 

29,5^8 

13,911 

15,700 

5,525 

1,614 

193s 

29,27^ 

13,268 

•     15,553  ■ 

5.555 

1,599 

1939 

29,722 

13,0^5 

16,^76 

5,192 

1,594 

I3k0  , 

30,1+^7 

13.979 

16.873 

5.276 

1,622 

19^1 

:  31,138 

1^.997 

17,71^ 

5,939 

1,673 

19^2  . 

16,092 

18.751 

6,^55 

1,720 

19U3 

"^3,10U 

17,306 

20,000 

6,910 

1,794 

19^^ 

3-^,886 

IS, 605 

20.525 

7,^52 

1,896  , 

19^51/ 

:         3^,953  . 

19,199 

19,072 

7,610 

1.926 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Ho,s:  niimbers  Sharply  Lover  Than 
^  Year"  Earlier 

Hog  slaughter  in  January  and  February  dro-oped  sharply,  compared  with 
a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  great  reduction  from  a  year  earlier  in  hog 
numbers  on  hand  at  the  "beginning  of  19^5 1  ^^d  delayed  marketings  as  hogs 
vere  "being  fed  out  to"  heavy  weights.    An'  estimated  60.7  million  hogs  were 
on  farms  on  January  I,  19^5*     This  was  a  reduction  of  ?8  percent  from  the 
record  num"ber  at  the  beginning  of  19^^i  ©  "oercehtage  decrease  exceeded  only 
in  the  drought  year  193^*     '^^^  marked  reduction  in  n\ambers  Jrnuary  1  followed 
a  29  percent  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  pigs  saved  in  19^^,  co.apared 
with  19^3.     The  spring  -pig  crop  of  19^^;  totaled  55  million  head,  25  percent 
■less  than  the  record  I9U3  cr )p  of  7^,0  million  head.     The  I9UU  fall  pig  crop 
VPS  about  two- thirds    as  large  as  the  record  19^3  crop  which  totaled  ^7.7 
million  head. 

Stock  Sheep  Numbers  Decrease 
3.  Percent  in  19^^ 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  beginning  of  19^5  ^'^s 
down  about  9  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     This  was  the  'largest  decrease  in 
any  year  since  1869.     In  contrast,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
was  about  I.5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Numbers  of  stock  sheep 
and  lambs  have  been  declining  ea.ch  year  since  19^?,  pnd  the  January  1,  19^5 
number  vras  the  sraallest  since  I92S,     This  reduction  in  numbers  has  been  due 
largely  to  a  short  labor  supply  on  ranches  and  farms,  and  to  more  profitable 
ret\arns  from  other  agricultural  enterprises.     Sheep  numbers  may  continue  to 
decrease  in  19^5»  ^u't  '^t  a  smaller  rate  than  in  the  past  2  years.  Indications 
are  that  the  short  labor  supply  situation  will  not  be  materially  eased  in 
19U5._    The  number  of  ewe  lambs  availflle  for  herd  replacement  at  the  end 
of  lOjkh  was  the  smallest  in  at  least  2.0  years,  and  sheepmen  may  continue  to 
.  ;.  save  a  small  number. -at  the  close  of  19^5.     Slaughter  of  ewes  during  19^*^  was 
relatively  large,'  although  somewhat  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Ewe  slaughter 
in  19^5  inay  also  he  comparatively  large,  but  probably  will  be  smaller  than 
in  I9UU. 

About  23  lambs  were  saved  per  100  breeding  ewes  ( o-ver  1  year  old) 
of  farms  in  each  of  the  last  2  years,  compared  with  an  average  of  87  lambs 
saved  per  100  ewes  in  the  prec^e:iing  5  years.     The  small  percentage  lamb  crop 
.in  each  of  the  last  2  years  was  largely  the  result  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  trained  labor  for  handling  sheep  during  lambing  time,    A  relatively  suiall 
percentage  of  lambs  probably  will  be  spved  per  100  eves  again  this  year. 
The  number  of  breeding  ewes  on  farms  and  •;ranches  January  1,  19^5  was  6  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Horse  and  Mule  Numbers  Declining 

The  total  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  on  January,   1^  19^5 
was  g.9  million  head,  a  decrease  of  ^05,000  from  a  year  earlier  and  the 
lowest  niimber  since  the  beginning  of  1873*  number  of  colts  raised  in 

19141^  was  only  327,000  the  smallest  in  2^  years  of  record.    An  estimated 
3.^  million  mules  were  on  farms  at  the .beginning  of  19^5,  a  decrease  of 
123,000  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  number  since  I9O3,     The  number 
of  mule  colts  raised  in  l^kk  was  only  92,000  the  smallest  since  1937. 
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At  the  present  rate  of  decline  in-  horse  .a5id-J|ule!''h'umt»ers  the  total 
on  farms  and  ranches  by  1950  woiild  "be  about  10  million  head,  ,  compared  witV 
12,3  million  on  January  1,  I9U5  and  26.7  million  at  the  high  point  in 
numbers  of  horses  and  ;[nule,s..in  191.7-18._  ■         r-i  ■.   -'-  •  ■->. 

Horse  alaughter  in,  federally  inspected  -oacking  lolants  in  I9UU  totaled 
52,063  head  comToareji  with.  56,^+63  in  l9U3  and  2^,79^,  the  average  for  the 
preceding  ^--jeax  period.     Relatively  large  slaughter  of  horses  in  the  last 
2  years  has  resulted. from  the  strong  demand  for  horsemeatw    Prices'  of  meat 
animals  generally  were  high  .relative,  to.  prices  of  horses. 

'  The  January  I5  average  price-  received  by  farmers  for  .horses  v;as  only 
$6^.60  per, head,  ^515. 10  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  for  the  month 
since  1933*  ■  horse  prices  have  resulted  from  the  tight  l^bor  supply 

situation  on  farms,   so  that  farmers  have  tended  to  increase  the  use  of 
mecha.nized  farm  machinery  and  decrease  the  use  of  team  labor  v/here  possible. 
The  United  States  average  price  received  by  farmers  for;fnul'es  on  January  I5 
was  $101.00  per  head,  compared  with  $113.00  a  year  e?i.rlier,  which  was  the 
highest  for  the  laonth  since  1937.     ^^ie  more  vridespread  use  of  mules  than 
horses  in  the  Southern  .States-,  where  the  agriculture  is  less  well  adapted  to 
mechanization,-  probably  accounts  for  the  relatively  greater  decline  in  the 
price  of  horses  than  in  the  price  of  mules  during  .the  "oast  year, 

-Marked  Increase  in  Hog  heights 

in  Prospect  .    . . 

Hog  'slaughter- weights  during  the  spring,   summer,  and  early  fall  of 
19^5         expected  to  be' heavy.     The  hog-corn  price  rptio  is  the  most  favorabl 
since,  the  fall  of  19^3'     ^^^e  ratio-iprobably  will  continue' higher  than  a  year 
earlier  and  above  average  -through  the  siommer,.  'Feed  grain  supplies  are  large 
relative  to  the  ntunber  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on.  farms,  and  a  large 
"per-Centage  of  high-.moisture  corn  from  the  19^^  crot).  in  the  ■  wes.tern  ,Gorn  Belt 
will'  encourage  heavy  feeding  of  hogs  for  market  this  spring  and  svimmer. 
Hogs  remaining  on  farms  from  the  19^U  spring  and  fall  pig  .cropis  .probably 
will  come  to  market  later  than* usual,  and' will  average  heavier,  .  .  r    , : 

The  supply  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  for  livestock  feeding  for 
'■the'  crop  year  beginning  October  1,  19^^  is  estimated  at  about  I59  million 
■'tons  compared  with  about  I65.5  million  tons  a  year  earlier  and  with  1^6.9 
■ffillli-bn  tons,  the  average  for  the  years  1938-^2.     Although  the  total  supply 
is  smaller  this  year  -  than  last,  the  sup-oly  per  animal  unit  -is -^larger,  ..  The 
supply  of '"all  feed  concentrates  per  grain-consujning  animal  unit,  is  .estima.ted 
at  about  l.OS  tons'  for  'the  ^current  feeding  year,  compared  with  -,97  '^-Qn 
year  earlier  and' 1,05',  tli"e  average  for  1933-^^2,  when  feed  grain-  stocks  were 
being  accumulated.     The  19^^-^5  -upply  is  indicated  to  be  only  slightly  less 
than  the  record  s\ipply  of  1.10  tons  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  fo-i"  the 
191+2-^3  season, 

-'.'The  19 ^''J^'  crop  Contains  a  di sproportionately  .large  q-imntity^  of  high- 
moisture-  corn  which  must  be  utilized  or  conditioned  before  vrarm  weather  to 
avoid  spoilage.-  Overburdened*  tra.nsportation  and  a.,  .lack  of '  sufficient  corn 
drying  facilitie-s  will ' 'promote  feeding  of  a  large  quantity' of  this  corn  on 
farms  where  grown  if  possible. 
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The  hof?-corn  price  ratio  for  tfee  United  States,  farm  "basis,  in 
mid-January  was  12.'^  compared  with  12.6  a  month  earlier  and  12.1,  the 
average  for  the  years  192V^3.^  - -^o^  prices  rose  from  $13.^  to  $13.^0 
(U.  S.  average  farm  hasis)    from  mid-Decenher  to  mid-January,  while  the 
average  price  received 'hy  farmers  for  corn  rose  only  from  $1.06  to  $1.07- 


Average  market  weights  of' "hogs  liave  been  heavy  in  the  past  U  years. 
The  weight  of  "barrows  and  gxlts' at  7  markets  in  19^^  averaged  only  k  pounds 
less  than  the  very  heavy  weight  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  materially  lower 
weights  in  the  spring  and  summer.  .  The  average- live  weight  in  early  Te^bniary 
at  2^40  pounds,  was  one  p.qund  heavier  than  the  same  period  -a  year  earlier.  • 

Ta"ble  3.-  Average,  live  weight  pf.pa.cker  and  shipper  purchases 
-    .  of  "barrows  and  gilts'  at  J  markets,  1938-^ 
average,  and  191^1-^5  ]J  ' 


Month 


January 
Fe'bruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augus  t 
Septem"ber 
Octo'ber 
UovemlDer 
Decemher 
Year 


Av':rage 
I93g-UQ 

Pounds. 


233 
2^U  • 

2V  ■ 
236  ■ 

275 

231 
228  * 

-221.-^' 
-213--'' 

211, ,. 

216'-  ■ 

22^ 


19^1 

Pounds 

229 
.2-57 

239 

-.■  2^8 
;  23^ 

^  23^ 

231 
"223 
218 
222 
2?9 


19'i2 
Pounds 

2^2-  ■ 
232-  ■ 
233.  . 

235 
.  237- 
. •  237- 
-  235- 
.  23U 

222 
.    221.  . 

230 

2^5 


19^3 
Pounds 


2U1 

2U6 
2^9- 
250 
250 ' 


227 


231 


:U5' 

•2U0 
228 

215 
218 
_228_ 
237 


19^ 
Poimds 

.  238 
23  s  . 

238 
-  237 
23^ 
232 

231 
223 
220 
222 
227 

 230 

233 


Pounds 

237 
2/2U0. 


1/  The  7  m?:r]-ets  ■•are  Chicago,  '.St..  .Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Siop.x  City,-  tSouth  St'.  Joseph  and  South  St.  Paul. 
2/  Average  first  ^  weeks  in  February. 

Returns  Prom  Lam"b'  Peeding'  in'  Corn  !3el t 
Indicated  Lower  Than  a'  Year  Ago 


Returns  from/lamh  feeding  operations  in  the  Corn  Selt,  feeding  a 
typical  ratiQn.,qf  corn  rnd  a.lfalfa  hay;  during, this  winter's  feeding  season' 
are  indicated  to  ..h.e  .less  than  in  the  previous  two  feeding  seasons.    ,Lam"bs '-  ' 
were  placed  in  feed  lots  at  higher  average  cost  than  in  the  last  two  s-easons 
Also,  hay  costs  are  cons iderahly higher,  •  The  average  price  received  for  -giooji- 
and  choice  grade'  slaughter  lambs  at  Chi-cago  in  Dec  ember- January  was  about  th 
same  as  a  j'-ear  earlier.     .These- data  •are  summarized  in  table. .U.     The  . figures 
are  based  upon  average  prices  and  are  not--intended  to  measure  absolute  costs, 
of  feeding.  **  ' 
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  Table  k,-  Average  prices  and  values  of  imporlant  items  affecting 

returns  from  lamb  feeding,  specified  periods 


I  tern  i  19^1-^2  i  l9^2-^3 !  I9U3-    '.  19UIU.45 

;Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Prices 

per  unit 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  good  and  choice  gradfe  : 

slaughter  lambs,  Chicago,  December-January  ; 

12.32 

15.66 

15.0^ 

15. 18 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  good  and  choice  grade  : 

10.77 

12.^8 

11.9^ 

12.  U3 

Price  per  bushel  received  by  fgxmers  for  corn,  : 

i.ooU 

.625 

.732 

1.005 

Price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  for  alfalfa  hay, : 

loose.  North  Central  States^  October -December  .. ; 

9.33 

10.00 

15.^9 

17.07 

I'otal 

value 

Market  value  at  Chicago  of  good  and  choice  grade  : 

sM 

slaughter  lambs  (original  weight  60  pounds) 

7.39 

9.02 

9.11 

Market  cost  at  Omaha  of  bO-pound  feeder  lambs 

7.16 

•7.46 

.93 

1.91 

1.86 

1.65 

3.70 

U.70 

^+.51 

U.56. 

1.56 

1.S3 

2. 51: 

2.51 

.93 

1.00 

1.55^ 

1.71 

1.21 

1.87 

Margin  of  market  value  of  finished  lambs  : 

2.1U 

3.7s 

2.31- 

1.^9 

The  l;o4)ai  numbeh  of  sheep  and  lipmbs  on  feed  in -the  11  Corn  Belt'^States 
on  January  1,  19^5  was  estimated  at      108, 000  head  compared  with  3*967,000 
a  yeer  earlier.     In  Kansas  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  was  esti- 
ma.ted  at  900,000  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  as  against  370,000  a  year 
earlier.     The  increase  in  the  total  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  increased  number  on  feed  in  Kansas,  most  of  which 
are  being  finished  on  winter  wheat  pastures.    As  the  total  number  of  sheep  ' 
and  lambs  on  feed  in  the  United  States  at  the  first  of  the  year  was  estimated 
at  about  1.5  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  slaughter  for  the 

first  h  months  of  the  year  may  be, slightly  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19^^.    Also  shipments  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  feed  in  8  Corn  Belt 
States  -in  January  were  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier..    Iamb  prices 
in  mid-Pebruary  were  as  high  as  the  seasonal  peak  in  prices  during  the 
previous  marketing  season  fax  fed  lambs.    Demand  will  continue  strong  and 
prices  of  fed  lambs  will  continue  high  during  the  remainder  of  the  fed,i-lamb 
marketing  se  ason  ( through  April) . 
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Teble  5.-  Sheep  and, lambs  on  feed  January  1  and  federally  inspected 
slaughter  Janua,ry-'Ap?iI^  averag'e/^^^^^  l95^-^^ 


:                           .     :'  January-April 

Yeat      t      ■      on  feed  "      :       inspected             •  percentage '  of 

r        January  1          :       sl^iughter       -"^'j  number' 'On  feed 

.     January-April      .  January  1 


Averag:e  • 


1.000  head.       ,        1.000  head      '  '  ;       '  .Percent. 


i9?^33       ,    .••5. 029       .         _h,.e?s  , 92 . ^ 

193^                     5,259                    ^.972  95  ■ 

1935  :           5.669                    5,339  r  ,  •■    .    . .  9^4 

1936  :           5,701                    5.^5  .96  : 

1937  5,597                    5.661  -  -   •     ,  .101 

1938  :  6.091  5,3?9  96 
1939-  '.V    -  ■    5,S-«5             ■•       -5^51^  •   •  9''+ 

I9UO  ■                  r-y:-  5.3^1     ■  '     -          5,531  ■    95  . 

19H1,:     „                6^1179  ■■    -  -  .           5,860  .'  9.0 

I9U?      ,•      ;           6,92s                  .    6,256  -    . '    .  -90.;.: 

IMU3  .  .-,  I-.  •:    -     ,6,979                  1/5,909'  :  ■  35 

iql+l^  :       .-,  6,537    .■.      ■      .1/6.018  -   .   ,     -    ...  92-., 

19^5           :■  ■      6,630;    • ,   -  ^' ; 


1/ .-Ex Tlv>ie?^  -, slaughter  of  267, ^^60  sheep  and  lambs  in  war-duration  or 
Fulmer  plants  in  19^3,  and  331,6'^2  in  19^^  to  make  comparable  vith -data 
fov  earlier  -years .       '  •,  . 

;      .  -    ,iEGi?JT 'pE^TELOPMEl.'TS. 

Cattle-  and.-6a.lf  Slaughter'  Sets  ,lilew  Record;  .  -         ■  .,  _i  . 

Prices  of  Most  Graded  Higher ■ in  February  .  .  •■ 

.-     Janua.ry  cattle  slaughter  under  Federal  insioect ion,  at  1,='283,780 
head,,  iiras'l  percent  less  than  in  December  (in  comparable  plants)  .  However, 
Janudry'slaughter  was  a.n  all-time  high  for  the  month,  exceeding  the  previous 
record  kill  in  January  19^^  by  about  5  percent.     Federally  inspected  calf 
slaughter  in  Janiiary  also  set  a  new  record  for  the  month.     The  total  kill 
was  559,505  head,  12  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  in  comparable  plants, 
but  a  reduction  of  18  percent  from  December  19^^.  .  l^attle  and  c.alf  slaughter 
during  the  first  half  of  February  also  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to, 8  Corn  Belt  States  in 
January  totaled  113,386  head,  2^  percent  more  thaij  in  January  19^^.  Price's 
of  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  as  well  as  of  medium  and  common  grade  slaughter 
steers,   increased  seasonally  after  the  first  of-  the  year.     During  the. week 
•  ended  February  I6  the  average  price  of  a.ll  feeder  and  stocker  steers  at 
Kansas  City  was  $12.85  compared  with  $12-32  a  month  earlier  and  $13.07  a 
year  earlier. 
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Because  of  the  unusually  strong- demand  for  good  grade  cow  "beefj  which 
is  exempt  from  the  Government  set-aside,  prices  of  good  grade  cows  are  at 
the  highest  levels  on  record.     However,'  cow  "beef  "below  this  grade  is  suhject 
to  the  set-aside.     The  avei'age  price  for  good -grade  cows  during  the  week 
ended  February  17  at  Chicago  was  $1^.58  compai>ed  with  $1^,20  a  month  earlier 
and  $12.70  a  year  earlier.  : 

While  prices  for  most  grades  of  cattle  in  mid-Fehruary  were  higher 
than  at  the  first  of  the  year,  prices  of  choice  and  prime  and  good  slaughter 
steers  weakened  slightly.     The  average  price  of  such  steers  at  Chicago  for 
the  vreek  ended  Fehruary  17  was  $l6.26  compared  with  $16.56  a  month  earlier 
and  $16.^5  a-  year  earlier. 

January  and  Pehruary  Hog  Slaughter       '  "  : 

Down  Sharply  from  Last  Year;        _  • 

Prices  at  Ceilings  •  •  _  ■ 

January  hog  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  plants  totaled  5>299»107 
head.     In  comparahle  plants,   the  January  kill  was  7  percent  less  than  a  month 
earlier  and  was  33  percent  less  than  the  all-time  high  for  the  month  in 
January  19^^.     Federally  inspected  slaughter  during  the  first  half  of 
February  was  substantially  reduced  from  that  of  the  last  half  of  January  and 
v/as  about  55  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.     The  sharp'  reduction  in 
inspected  hog  slaughter  in  February  apparently  resulted  from  some  diversion 
of  hogs  to  noninspected  plants  and  from  delayed  marketings  of  western  Corn 
Belt  hogs,  as  well  as  from  the  large  reduction  in  the  pig  crop  in  19^^. 

Reflecting  the  small  slaughter  and  the  continued  strong  demand,  hog 
prices  for  most  grades  and  weights,   including. extremely  light  butcher  hogs 
and  extremely    heavyweight  so^^rs,  v/ere  at  the  ceilings  in  mid-February 
($1^.75  Chicago  for  butcher  hogs,  $lU,00  for  sows).     Consequently,   there  was 
a  comparatively  narrow  spread  between  prices  of  sows  and  butcher  hogs. 
Extremely  heav2.''weight  and  extremely  lightweight  butcher  hogs  were  bringing 
as  much  as  mediiunweight  hogs  which  usually  sell  at  a  premium.-    In  contrast, 
last  year  at  the  same  time,  prices  of  butcher  hogs  of  support  weights  were  . 
at  the  support  level,  $1  per  100  pounds  below  the  present  ceiling.  Prices 
of  sows  and  butcher  hogs  outside  the  support  weight  range  were  about  $1,00 
lower  than  in  mid-February  19^5*  - 

January  Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  ^  Percent  .   ■  . 

Larger  Than  a  Year  Earlier;  February 
Slaughter  Continues  High 

Slaughter  of  sh-eep  and  lambs  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  January 
totaled  2,073,235  head.     After  adjusting  the  total  f'or  slaughter  in  war- 
duration  plants,   slaughter  was  7  percent  larger  than  a  month  earlier  and 
5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.-   Sheep  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of 
February  was  also  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  a, year  earlier. 
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Prices  of  fed  lam'bs  in  mid-^Fe'bruary  were  at  a  high  for  the  season, 
and  were  almost  as  high  as  the  highest  prices  .during  last  year's  fed  lamh 
marketing  season.     The  average  price  of  good  and  choice  lam'bs  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  ended  rehruary  17  was  $16.52  compared  with  $15.^6  a  month  earlier 
and  $16.5^  a  year  earlier. 

Steps  Taken  to  Prevent  Diversion  of 
Slaughter  from  Federally 
Inspected  Hants 

The  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  "beginning  Fehruary  20,  will  limit 
payments  t6  noninspected  slaughterers  so  that  such  slaughterers  may  not 
receive  payments  for  the  liveweight  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in  a 
monthly  accounting  period,  greater  than  the  quantities  on  which  they  collected 
payments  in  corresponding  periods ' in  19^^.    Beginning  February  26,  DSC  will 
make  payments  to  non-f ederally  inspected  slaughterers  of  hogs  on  amounts  no 
greater  than  50  percent  of  the  liveweight  of  hogs  for  which  they  collected 
payments  in  corresponding  periods  of  .19^^.     The  percentages  set  were  determined 
hy  the  War  Food  Administration,  and  Were  issued  in  WFO-I26. 

•This  order  is  designed  to  correct  the  undue  diversion  of  cattle,  calves, 
and'- hogs  to  norr- federally  inspected  slaughtering  plants,  so  that  war  procure- 
ment a,gencies,  which  are  solely  dependent  upon  federally  inspected  supplies, 
can  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the- total  meat  than  recently  has  been 
available  to  them. 

The  War  Food  Administration  recently  imposed  additional  restrictions 
on  the' slaughter  of  noninspected  slaughterers,  by  making  provision  to  refuse 
to  grant  slaughter  penhits  to  new  slaughterers  where  issuance  of  the  permits 
v;ould-  ih-terfere  with  procurement  of  meat  for  war  purposes.     This  action  was 
taken  in-  Amendment  20  to  WF0-Y5>   effective,  January  2^. 

Beef  and  Pork  Set- As ides  Increased 

Beginning  February  11,  packers  operating  under  Federal  inspection  in 
•all  States  except  California,  Oregon,  and  V/ashington  were  required  to  set 
aside  for  Government  purchase  70  percent  of  their  utility  grade  beef  instead 
of  the  50  percent  previously  required.     Set-asides  currently  effective  from 
the  federally  inspected  output  of  the  other  grades  of  beef  are:     60  percent 
of  the  choice,  good,  and  commercial  grades  of  steer  and  heifer  beef,  meeting 
Army  weight  specifications,  and  80  percent  of  the  canner  and  cutter  grade 
beef  from  all  classes  of  cattle. 

The  increased  set-aside  on  utility  grade  beef  will  aid  the  armed  forces 
in  obtaining  the  required  quantities  of .canned  meat.     The  increase  does  not 
apply  to  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  because  canning  facilities  in  that 
area  now  are  oper'ating -a-t  capacity. 

Effective' February  18,  federally  inspected  hog  slaughterers  were- re- 
quired to  set  aside  for  procurement  by  war  agencies  g  percent  of  the  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  form  of  shoulder  cuts  and  boneless  manu- 
facturing pork  ( trinm.ings) ,     The  previous  set-aside  was  8  percent  and  did  not 
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include  trimnings.    This  increase  in  the  pork  set-aside  was  included  in 
Anendnent  7  to  WO  75.3.     The -revised  order  nade  other- -lainor  changes  in  the 
type  of  -product  to  he  prepared  Under  the  set-aside.-    Of- the  loins  set-aside, 
70  percent  must  he  prepared  as  seni-honeless  loins  instead  of  the  60  percent 
previously  required.     The  total  set-aside  on  loins  was  not  changed.  Under 
the  previous  order  a  quantity  of  hacon  equal'  to  5  percent  of  the  liVeweight 
slaughter  was  required  to  he  set  aside  and  5  percent  of  the  quantity  so  set 
aside  was  required  to  he  prepared  as  Arny  style^acon..    The  ^endnent 
requires  that  the  quantity  of  hellies  so  prepared  is  to  he  Increased^to  10 
percent.     The  set-aside  on  federally  inspected  pork  .output  :i-s  ahout  ^5  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  set-asides  on  heef  and 'pork,  a  suhstantial  portion 
of  the  veal,  heef,  mtton,  and  lanh  from,  federally  inspected  plants  is 
heing  acquired  hy  the  Governnent  through  voluntary,  offers  and  priorities. 

Quotas  Set  on  Slaughter  of  G-ood  and  Choice  Cattle 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  limited  the  percentage  of  good  and 
choice  cattle  which  a  slaughterer  may  kill  in  a  monthly  period,  as  directed 
hy  the  Office  of  Economic  Stahilization  directive  issued  in  January.  The 
OES  directive  made  important  changes  in  the  price  and  government  payment 
provisions  of  the  cattle  stahilization  plan  (discussed  in  the  January  issue 
of  this  report).     The  purpose  of  the  CPA  order  is  to  control  cattle  prices 
more  effectively,  as  some  slaughterers  killed  cattle,  of  these  grades  ex- 
clusively, therehy  lessening  the  effect  of  the  cattle  stahilization  plan 
as  an  over-all  ceiling  on  cattle  prices.    Under -the  new  restriction,  issued 
as  Order  1  to  MPR  57^,  good- and  choice  heef  may  make  up  only  50  or  75  percent 
of  the  total  heef  production  of  individual  slaughterers  hased  upon  the 
location  of  their  slaughtering  plants.     The  'restrictions  are  applicahle  to 
each  of  the  two  a.ccounting  periods  ending  ahout  Fehruary  26  and  March  3I,  13^5 
Under  the  order  the  United  States  is  -  divided  into  three  zones.     In  Zones  A 
and  B  the  percentage  set  is  75.     In  Zone' C  the  percentage  is  50.     Zone  C 
includes  all  States  south  of  and  including  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  except  for  the  southwestern^ part  of  Texas  (south 
of  the  32nd  parallel  and  west  of  the  IO3  meridian).    A' lower  percentage  was 
set' in  the  South,  as  good  and  choice  cattle  make  up  a- smaller  proportion  of 
the 'total  slaughter  during  this  part  of  the  year  than  in  .the  other  areas. 

THE  VroOL  SITUATION  '       ,-        "  '  ■'" 

Urgent  Military  Demands  Bring 

Hew  Control  of  Wool  Textile.  Outpuj  ;  '  r.\. 

Processing  facilities  of  the  wool  textile  industry  have  now  heen 
'  shifted  largely  to  the  production  of  military  fahrics-  or  essential  civilian 
goods,  and  this  condition  seems  likely. to  continue  through  the  first  half 
of  19^15.    Developments  during:- the  past  month  include  the  issuance  of  W3 
directives  which  require  all  mills  producing  under  the  woolen  system  to 
allocate  a  specific  quota  of  their  spindle  operation  during-  the  period 
Pehruary  11  to  June  17  for  the  production  of  .. retted  orders.  1/     The  quotas 

iJ    Rated  orders  include  fahrics  produced  for  the  military  services  or^ other 
Government  agencies,  and  certain  essential  civilian  fahrics,  all  of  which 
have  heen  assigned  WPB  priority  ratings. 


are.pja  ^an- .iiidi  victual,  nil  1  "basis..  Ihese  directives  conplete  action  on  the 
principal  reconmendations  nade  "by  the  Woolen  and  Worsted  Advisory  Connittee 
to  the  '»^PB  on  Decenter  12.     The  restrictions  reconnended  for  the  worsted 
section  were  adopted  on  Decenher  ih  "by  anendnent  of  Direction  3  "to  Conser- 
vation''Or^der'M-73«     That  amendment  prohihits  production  of  wool  top  "by  the 
worsted  industry  except  to  fill  ratpd  , orders  during  the  period  Decen"ber  31» 
I9UU  to  May  12,  13'^'^,  and  prohi'"bits  tlie  putting  into  process  of  any  wool  top 
except  to  produce  yarns'  to  fill  rated,  arders  hetween  January  lU  and- 
June  2,  I9U5.  "  ' 

The  urgency  of  deliyery  requirements  for  military  fa'brics,  and  the 
ina"bility  of  mills  to  increase  production  "because  of ' the  "^lacK  of  trainee^ 
workers  apparently  are  the  principal  considerations  in  the  present 'textile 
program.     Figures  given  "by  the  Office  of  the  Qjiarternaster  indicate  that' 
over-all  Amy  requirements  for  v/oolen  and  worsted  fa'brics  in'  the  first-half 
of  19^5  will  equal  or  exceed  the  Army  requirements  for  the  entire  year  19^^. 
The  January  to  June  19^5  total  Army  requirements  now  seem  likely  to  equal 
the  peak  six-months  requirements  of  19^2-^3.     Deliveries  of  iS-ounce  serge 
in  the' first  half  of  19^5  a-i*e  expected  to  total  3O  million  yards  compared 
with  the  previous  record  total  of  51  million  yards  for  the  entire  year  19^2. 
Deliveries  of  "blankets  or  equivalent  "blanket  fabrics  also  will  exceed  the 
previous  record  for  any  coripara"ble  period.   .  Requirements  for  shirting,  melton, 
tropical  worsted  and  other  fa'brics,  hq'wever,  '  will  he  helow  those  of  the  early 
war  years.    Army  procurements  of  the  four  principal  woven  cloths  for  the 
years.  19^0-UU.- with  indicated  deliveries  for  the  first  half  of  19^5  a-S  reported 
"by  the  Office  ,of  the  Quart ermast'er  are  shovm  in  ta'ble  6. 

.It  is  estimated,  that  deliveries  of  the  principal  fa'brics  listed  on 
ta'bl-e  6  will  require  the  use  of  some  200  to  270  million  pounds  of  grease 
wool,  depending  upon  the  percentage  of  domestic  v/ool  (with  its  greater 
shrinkage)  used.     In  addition  to  these  fabrics  afid  small  quantities  of 
eecondary  fa'brics  the  Army  has  ordered  proportionate  quantities  of  knitted 
it-ems.     Substantial  quantities,,  of  wool  fa'brics  are  also .  sch.eduled  for  delivery 
to  the  Navy  and  other  Government.  Services  and  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Reha"bilitation  Administration  during  the  first  half  of  19^5*     -^s  the 
processing  capacity  of  mills  for  the  six-month  period  is  not  expected  to  "be 
much  a"bove'500  million  pounds  of  grease  wool  it  is  evident  that  production 
for  civilian  use  v;all  he  small*  .  ■ 
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Table  6.-  V/ool ■  cloth Army  nrocurein-ent  of  principal  woven  items 
I9U0-UU  and  indicated  January- June  I9U5 


Item 


If-  oz,  'ier^e  —  —  —  —  — 

1^-1/?  Shirting   

3^  0"^,  Melton  -  -  -  -  - 
21  0-.  :Blqnket  cloth  — 


Blanket  s 


Civilian  suT)T)lie5  will  decline  in  19^5 

But  serious  S'"ort-i~e  is  not  nov^  indicated 


Sup'olies  of  v/ool  fahrics  for  civilian  use  a.re  likely  to  decline  rapidly 
in  the  first  half  of  19^5*  "because  of  the  liigh  rate  of  Army  procurement. 
But  a  eerious  shortf^pje  of  civilian  fahrics  is  not  nov^  indicated,  in  view 
of  the  relatively  large  production  durin:^c  the  past  year.     Total  production 
of  woven  wool  fahrics  in  19'+'+  exceeded  -jOO  million  linear  yards  for  the  .1 
third  consecutive  year.     Almost  three-fourths  of  the  I'^Uk  oroduction  was 
for  civilian  use,   cornoared  with  r^bout  half  of  the  19>!-2  and  19^3  production. 
Total  production'  of  civilian  f '/orics  in  19^^-  prohahly  was  ah  out  errual  'to 
that  of  1939.     'v'ith' a  con.-^ide.r.nhle  numher  of  younger  men  (the  la.rg^-st 
users  of  wool  fabrics)  withdrawn  from  the  civilian  market  because  of 
military  service,   requirements  for  civilian  men's  wear  v/ere  reduced  propor- 
tionately,    Kence  a  much  larger  than  usual  i^ercentago  of  the  19^^  oroduction 
was  devoted  to  women's  and  children's  i^'ear  without  cutting  too  greatly  into 
sur)-,lie=!  of  men's  wear  fabrics.     Production  of  women's  and  children's  wear 
fabrics  in  19^4  Drobably  was  about  half  again  as  large  as  in  1939. 

Frod-uction  for  Civilian  Use  in  IQ^'^  To 

Concentrate  on  Low  and  Medium-Priced  ferments 


The  total  amount  of  civilian  'yool  clothing , made  in  19^5  t)robably  will 
be  =:maller  than  in  19^^.     But  under  recently  announced  ^.VPB  and  OPA  programs, 
the  available  supiolies  v/ill  be  distributed  to  as^^ure  a  more  nearly  balanced 
sup-oly  cf  low-and.  medium-priced  garments  than  is  now  avail-ble.  Under 
G-eneral  Pr'^f°rence  Order  M-3?'8  issued  by  the  WP3  on  February  19i  a-nnro.ximate- 
ly  80  -oercent  of  mill  output  of  civilian  woolen  fabrics  and  a,ny  v/^rsted 
fabrics  available  for  civilian  use  >dll  be  set  aside  for  low-   and  raedium- 
TDriced.  essential  clothing.     Manufacturers  who  prodcuce  essential  garments  ■ 
listed  in  the  order  in  conformance  with  specific  production  and  pricing 
requirements  of  this  order,  will  be  given  preference  ratings  to  obtain  civilian 
fabrics.     The    list  of  essential  woolen  items  to  receive  cloth  priority 
accents  children's  clothing,  but  it  includes  most  basic  items  of  adult  wear 
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such  as  coats,  suits,  dresses,  etc.  V/orstHd  items  are  not  expected  to 
be  available  -onder  the  program  until  at  least  July  "because  of  military 
req_uireinents. 

Additional  control  of  average  prices  v;ill  "be  provided  by  The  Maximum 
Avera-Te  Price  Order  to  be  issued  shortly  by  the  OPA.     This  Order,  outlined 
by  the  OPA  February  I9,  reqiiires  -each  manufacturer  of  wool  clothing  to 
arrange  distribution  of  his  sales  by  price  lin°s  so  that  the  weighted 
average  of  his  selling  •nrice  f or  "^each  quarter  will  be  restored  to  the  average 
level  of  his  prices  in  the  corres-oonding  calendar  quarter  of  the  ba^e  period 
July  19^2-June  19'-l-3.     Hence,  manufacturers  who  have  shifted  to  higher- 
r>ri  ced  clothing  since  that  noeriod  ^dll  find  it  necessary  to  prodiice  more 
medium  ;^nd  loi''--ori ced  clothing  to-  attain  the  lower  average.     It  is  honed 
that  this  "Dlan  will  r^^store  many  of  the  lower-nriced  lines  which  have 
disaTH eared, - 

Use  of  Domestic  Wool  to  Incrc^a.se  in  Fi'-st  Hal f of  19^3? 
Little  Ch-^nge  in  Total  Consumintion  Exp'^cted 

Mill.  con«um-otion  of  domestic  wool  in  the  first  half  of  19^5  will 
"^e  at  a  considera'^'ly  higher  rate  than  in  19^^»  as  mills  i',-ili  be  working 
chiefly  on  .krray  orders  most  of  which. .specify  the  use  of  at  least  50 
"DPrcent  of  domestic  wool,     Onlyabout  3^  "o=rcent  of  the  aTD^a-rel  wool  con- 
sume-^ by  TJ.   S.  mills  in  19'4-'-l-  vh^  report-^d  to  hav'=>  "^een  domestic  wool  com- 
D^red  i"ith  ^0  -oercent  in  19^3         5^  percent  in  19^2  (^r^^ase  basis),. 
Army  orders  constituted  a  much  smaller  -oercentpge  of  total  fabric  -nroduction 
in  19'^^  than  in  th-'  two  -orevious  years.     Consumption  of  foreign  wool 
•orobably  v/ill  decline  during  the  next  f ^w  months  as  the  use  under  Army  con- 
tracts of  domestic  wool  increases.     Demand  for  wool  goods  for  military 
and  civilian  use  now  is  sufficient  to  su'O'oort  .a  much  higher  rate  of  pro- 
duct ion,  but,  it  is  unlikely  th-^t  ^-'orkers  will  be  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  permit  an  increa.se  in  working  schedules.     Total  U.  S.  mill 
consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  apparel  wool  is  likely  to  remain  about 
at  the  19^^  level,  an  arinual  rate  of  1  billion  pounds  (grease  basis). 

Increased  Mill  Dema.nd  Expected  to  Reduc.e 
COG  Carr^:-Over  of  19^43  and  19IP4  Wool 

iViill  demand  for  domestic  wOol  in  the  next  few  months  v.dll  be  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  latter  part  of  19^3»   reflecting  increased  use  of 
domestic  v;ool  in  Military  fabric  production  and  small  mill  stocks  of 
domestic  wool.     Consequently  the  relatively  large  stocks  of  19'4-3  ^nd  19^^ 
domestic  i-'ool  noi'J  held  by  the  CCC  and  by  wool  dealers  will  be  considerably 
reduced  bpfore  the  19^-5  clip-  is  available  for  mill  use  in  the  late  spring. 
CCC  stocks  of  domestic  vrool  totaled  about  360  million  nounds  (grease  basis) 
on  December  31»  19^^»  including  dealers'  inventories  awaiting  appraisal  or 
purchase.     (See  Table  7)     This  compares  with  223  million  "oounds  held  by  the 
CCC  and  by  dealers  a  year  earlier,'    Dealers'  end~of-December  stocks  of  do- 
me =:tic  wool  avera.ged  only  88 million   pounds  in  recent  pre-vrar  years  (1935~ 
39),     Such  pre-v.rar  stocks  represented  little  more  than  a  2-months  supply 
at  the  thf^n  current  rate  of  consuiription  of  domestic  wool,  v/hile  CCC  and 
dealer  stocks  on  December  31>  19^^  vr^re  eouivalent  to  a  full  year's  supply 
of  domestic  wool  at  the  19^^  reported  ^ate  of  consumption.     Mills  are  carrying 
smaller  stocks  of  domestic  wool  than  in  pre-vrar  years,  but  their  stocks  of 
foreign  wool  a.re  large. 
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.  ..  If  50  n'^rcen,t  dom-stic  v/ool  on.  a  scoured  >.-sis  we're  'specified  in 
scheduled  deliveries  of  e^ch  of  the  principal  army  fahrics,   these  fahrios 
alone  would  orovide  an  outlet  for  about  I3O-IU0  million  poun-ds  of  domestic 
grease,  vrool,  and  somewhat,  less  than  ^70  million  -oounds  (grease  "baais)  of 
total  wool.  .  •  •      ■  .      ■  - 

,Tahle  7.-  Domestic  '-'ool,  grease  "basis:     Privately  owned  stocks 
held  "by  United  Sfates  dealers,  December  31,  I935-U2 
and  stocks  held  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  "by  dealers  end  of  December '  19^3  and  19^^,1+ 


Snd  of    ■  '  Dealers'-  [     Stocks  owned  by  the 

December  [  stocks  [Commodity  Credit  Corp. 


I4illi on  pounds  Million  pounds 


1935  :  ■                   76.9  ' 

1957  .  :                  l^KS  ■  ' 

1932  :          .       116.6  - 

..X939-,-.,.  ,  :  •  hk.i   '  ~ 

Average..  :  87, 9  -. 

"19^             '  V.'  ,^.  /  ■.  :                  35.1              ■    ■  .- 

19^1'           ...  „  ,  .  ^  ^  :•              ,  59.7                 "  -  ^ 

19^?           ■.,  .     .     "  :   ,  61.8 

19^3  ^    "          ^-  •■     1/  52.0                    '  '  171.0 

■  19.U.'l-'  indicated  '    .1/50.0        .  ^10. 0' 


^/     Includes  some  wool  held",  .pn  'consignment  for_. purchase  by  the  CCC. 

Data  for  1935-^"^.  compiled  frqm  y;ppi '  stock  reports  of  the- Bureau'  of  the 
Census^     19^^-  figures  ba.r'-ed  .on  pr-'^lirain^iry  re-oorts  of  the  CCC  and  are 
sub.iect  to  revision.  '    '       "      .  '     ,  .■  . 

Only  One-Fourth  of  Original        _?^-Ownfd  Stockpile  '  . 

Of  Foi-eign  ^'^ools  Remains  Unsold 

About  thr«.e- fourths  of  the  stockpile  of  foreign  wool  owned  by  the 
Unit.ed  .;3tat "  s  •go.vernment  CDofense  Sup-olies  Corpo- a.t ion)  ha're  been  sold  at 
publi,rj  auction  and  p.riva,te  sales  through  dealers.     Stocks  held'  by  the 
DSC  on  January  27,  .19^5  totaled  85  million  rounds  from  an -origina.l  total 
of  close  to  330  million  pounds  (grease  basis).     ApToroximately  5'  milliofa 
pounds  were  sold  at  auction  o.n  Februa.ry  ik.     At  this  auction,  practically 
all. of, .the  stocks  not  previously,  offered  were  nut  up  for  sale,  thus  making 
them 'available  for  private  sale  through  dealers.     About  17  million  pounds 
of  stockpile  v/ool  were  sold/by  dealers  in  the  period  between  the  January  10 
and  February  ik  auctions,  according  to  reoorts  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
¥FA.  '    '.  ■ 
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■•.'Demand  for  desirable  lots  of  stockT^ile  wool  has  been  strong,  thus- 
indica.ting  a  possible  iscarcity  of  spot  Australian  wools  at  Boston  in  recent 
months-.    A  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  stockpile  wools,  however, 
?re  tyoes  not  generally  use.d -by  "d'oAestic  mills  because- of  the  special 
processing  required.  .   ■  -  '  -. 

Schedule  of  Values  for  19^5'  GCC  Dcmestlc' 
Shorn  Wool  Pur.chase  Program      ..  ■ 

______  __ — ___  >'.'_. —  —————  ... 

Under  the  Government  purchase  program  for  domestic  wool,  in  effect 
since  April  25i  I9^3f  "prices  paid  to  growers  and  prices  at  which  wool  is 
sold  to  domestic  mills  are  based  on  the  official  schedule  of  values,  by 
grade  and  stable  length,  scoured  basis,  delivered  Boston.     These  values 
reflect    OPA  ceiling  prices.     The  price  schedule  for  the  19^+5  pur-.hase, 
while  retaining  the  general  ceiling  level  for  standard  grade?,  contains 
revised  classifications  for  some  types,  and  some  adjustments  in  prices  of 
specialty  groups  from  those  of  19'^^.     The  revised  schedule  for  the  principal 
classes  of  domestic  greasy  shorn  wool  is -shown  in  table  8. 

In  determining  the  price  to  growers,  each  lot  is  appraised  and 
the  value,  detemined  on  the  basis:  of  grade,  fiber  length,  shrinkage,  and 
type.-    Prices  paid  to  growers  are  the  appraised  value  less  trans oorta.tion 
costs  t*o  Boston,  and  prescibed  marketing  charges..  Deductions  for  market- 
ing costs  on  gres^-e  wool  include:  (l)  a  dealer  handling  charge  of  1-3/^ 
cents  per  pound  on  lots  of  ^,C)00  pounds  or  more,  or  cents  on  lots  of 

less  than  5>000  pounds';   (?)  an  additional  handling  cha-rge  for  country  services 
not  to  exceed  1-3/^  cents  per  pound;  (3)  a  CCC  service  and  appraisal  charge 
of  1-l/g  cents  per  pound;  and  (U)  a  grading  charge  of  not  more  than  3/U  cents 
per  pound  where  wool  is  graded  by  the  handler.     Sales  are  made  to  mills  at 
appraised  value. 
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Tahle  g.-  19115  \^ool  Purchase  Program 
SCH5DTJ1E  OF  V^L-S  FO?:  DOMESTIC  .SHOHIT  ^fOOL  (C-reasy) 

  i^ljpr±ces_ar_e ^OT  sales  at  Boston.  Mass.)  /  .  

•  '.Price  per 

^'^^^^  •  Description  Length   '    .  :  pound  clean 

 '■  ■   \  l_  ^  :  "basis 

^ART  I.^  ^TEBRITORY  AB^.G5AD5iD  Ig  MOFTHS  ?BX.\5_^0LS  (except  East  Texas  wools 

which  are  to  he  classed  and  f^praised  as  hrieht  and  semi-hrierht  fleeces) 
"ine_:  :  ,  ■ 

2A    Graded  dig  French  cornhing  pjid  staple,  and  finer---,    ' $1.21 

2E    Original  hag  hig  French  cornhing  and  staple,  oUs  and  'r 

finer,  up  to  250/0  one-half  hlood  or  60s  allowed,  •    r  2-1/2  inches  and  over 
hut  no  three-eighths  hlood.  ^  '  1.20 

3A      Graded  good  French  combing,   some  staple,  stubby 

out,   64s  and  finer.  1,20 
3B      Original  bag  bulk  good  French  cornhing,    some  staple,  jBulk  2  to  5  inches 

occasional  short  fleece,   64s  and  finer,   uc  to  25;'{  ^ 

one-half  '"lood  or  60s  allowed,  but  no  three-  j 

eighths  hlood*  '  '  ^!  ;L.17 

4A      Graded  average  French  combing,   some  short,  64s 

and  finer.       •  '   1  1  -  1.16 

4B      Original  hag  average  French  com.hing,   some  short,        f ^  ^° 

bulk  64s.  1,15 
5A      Graded  clothirg  or  stubby,   64s  and  finer.  .    j  '         ■  1,12 

5B       Original  hag  short  French  combing  clothing,  iBulV:  under  1-J  in,; 

inferior  poorly  bred  lots,   bulk  64s.  [  some  1^-2-^-  in,  1,10 

50      Original  bag  e  months  California,  bulk  64s „  j  1,07 

One-half  blood:  .  ^ 

8 A    "  Graded  strictly  staple  (60/64s).  .  1.19 

8B       Graded  good  Brench  conbinr,  bulk  60s.         '         -  j  1,17 

80       Graded  combing  58/60s.  in.  and  over  1,16 

8D      Original  hag  big  French  combing  and  staple,  bulk  ' 

60/64s,   up  to  25-%  58s,   occasional  three-eighths 

(56s  fleece) .  ^  "  1.17 

8E      Original  bag  good  French  cornhing,   some  short  bulk  I 

60s,   edge  of  58s,   occasional  three-eighths  ^lEulk  2  to  3  in. 

(56s  fleece),  --^1  1.15 

8F      Graded  short  French  and  clothing  (56s  to  60/64s).      ^Bulk  under  ij-  in;  1.10 
8G      Original  bag  8  m.onths  California  (58s  to  60/64s).      j   som.e  1^'-%  in,  i,.05 
Three-eighths  blood:  '--^ 
9A      Graded  strictly  staple  (56/58s),  1,09 
9B       Graded  good  French  comtang  (  56/58s)o  i  1  .  1.06 

9C       Graded  strictly  staple  (56s).  j  ^;s"to  3g-  in,  ^^06 

9D      Graded  good  pVench  combing  (56s),  -  ^  1,04 

93       Graded  clothing  (56/58s)  ^  r  i  v       ^       9  ■ 

9F      Original  bag  8  m.onths  California  (bulk  56/58s)       _i  ^""^^  """^-^'^  1,01 
One-quarter  blood:  '^i  ... 

'lTir~l]raded  staple  (50s)        '  j  ^  1.00 

•  lOB     Graded  staple  (48/50s)  -5  to  4  m,  ^gg 

Loiv  ons -quarter  blood: 

"YTIx    4Ts~to"'46s        ^  3  in.  and  longer  .93 

Common  and  braid:  ■'~^! 

""12;^     36s  to  44i"  h  3  in.  and  longer  ,83 

Fed  lamb  wool  -  '■.TOolen  type : 

""13       58/60 s  arvC finer  j  .95 

14       56s  and  helor/  '  '  1    '-^'-"^^^r  g  in,  .90 
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Table  8  (Continued' 


Class 


Description 


■tenfrtji 


Price  per 
pound  clean 
bas  is 


4 
5 
6 

7A 
7B 
7C 
8A 

8B 
86 

I'lne : 
1~" 
2 

3A 

SB 


Original  bar  best  12  months,  big  Frencli  conbing 

and  £-taple,   o4s  and  finer 
Original  bag  good  12  months,  bulk  good  French 
combin-  sor;e  staple,   occasional  short  fleece, 
c-'s  'i.nd  finer 

Original  bag  12  nonths  average  French  combing, 
conciderable  short  fleece,   64s  and  finer 

Original  bag  12    rr^onths  short  French  combing, 
|14s  and  finer 

Original  bag  12  months  '^hort  French  combing 
clothing  inferior  poorly  bred,  bulk  64s 

Best  length  8  m.onths  .  ] 

Average  len.rtii  8  months 

Short  length  t  months 

Best  length  fall 


n.  anc 


o''er 


pvo'^age  .ej 
ohor"c  mC: 


^all 


zl'i  fall 


^  to  3  in. 


Jii  to  2^  in. 

^Bulk  under  1^  in.; 
/  some  1-g-  to  2-g-  in, 

1  to  ijr  in. 

1  inch. 
■  Under  1  inch 

3/4  to  1  in. 

s/4  in. 

Under  3/4  in.  • 


>^  J.  .  J. 


1.18 

1.16 

1.13 

1.10 

1.10 

1.07 

1.05 

1.05 

1.02. 

1.00 


Si^vil -BFvI ■jet:  hLLLCLS   [  including  Vallev,  Oregon,  and  Last  Texas; 


Graded  delaine  strictly  staple,   70s  and  finer 

Graded  delaine  big  French  .combing  and  staple,.  j  2-i-  in, 

e4s  and  finer       ■  .  ,  . 

Graded,  avei^^age  to  good  French  combing,   stubby  cu^T^i 

64s  and  finer,  bright  end  sem.i -bright'  ■  !  o  r 

Graded  average  to  short  French  combing,   s"*:ubby  | 

cut,   64s  and  finer,  bright  and  semi-bright 


and  longrer 


li  to  ^  in. 


4  to  2j 
Under  Ig- 


in. 


^2^  to  3^-  in. 


-2 

Under 


3C     Graded  short  FYench  combi?ig  and  fine  clothing 
One -ha If  blood: 

8A    Graded  staple  (60s) 

8B     Graded  staple  (58/60s) 

8C     Graded  short  French  combing 

8D    Graded  strictly  clothing 
Three-eighths  blood: 

9A    Graded~tar.le  (5 6 /58  s ) 

9B     Graded  .staple  (56s) 

9C     Graded  short  French  combing 

9D    Graded  strictly  clothing 
Ono-quarter  blood: 

10.-^  Graded  staple  (50s) 

IQZ  Graded  staple  (48/50s) 

IOC  Graded  short  French  eombing  .and  clothing 
Lo"."7  one^quarter  blood: 
ITa.  44s  to  48  s  ' 
Cc'.vrion  and  braid: 

li-.  cCs  to  44s 
Bu.-.-y  and  seedy: 

'"^.ne^and  one -ha  If  blood,  burry  and  seedy 
Three-eighths  and  one-quarter  blood,  burry  and  seedy 
Fed  '!  amb  wool  --  vjDolen  type:  » 
?.:r"'"5S/V'^^  and  finer  Under  2  in. 

.   16     j'^t  --^nf  below   Under  2  ii: . 

Source":'    ''>'ar"Food  Administration,   Cciraaodity  Credit  Corporation. 


and  lonr-er 


Under  1^  in, 


^5  to  4  in^ 
Bulk  1  to  2 


m. 


3  in.  and  longer 
3  in.  and  lonorer 


I 


1.23 

1,21 

1.18 

1.15 
1,12 

1.16 
1.14 
1.10 
1,05 

1,05 
1.03 
1.00 
.95 

.98 
.96 
,92 

.90 

,85 

1.03 
.90 

,95 
.96 
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Fricgs, ''pex.  poTTOdsQi"  V)Fo^  other  texti"  e  fibers,  United  States,  191+2-^3 


Item 


Prices  received  "by  farmers, 

greases  "basis,  15  th  .of  month., 
Boston  market: 

Territory,  scoured  "basis  . 

6)^s,  70s,  gOs,  staple  -combing. 

56s  com"bing  ■  

Bright  fleece,  greasy: 

6Us,  70s,   SOs,  delaine   

^365  com"bing   

Foreign  wool,'  in  "bond: 

.Scoured  "basis 

Jtustralian  6Us,   70s  good  top- 

.  making  i/  

•  Cape,   short  com'birig  .  .  . 
Q-rease  "basis  :  _  . 
•Montevideo  66-6Us  ..... 
.Montevideo  Is  (56s)  ... 
Other  te-"t-ile  fi"bers: 

Cotton,  17/16- inch  Middling  2/ 
Bayon  staple  fi"ber  3/: 

"Viscose  l-l/,-2  denier  

Acetate  5  denier  


1/  Quotations  from  the  W.  F.  A. 
.plants.  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statist 


Annual  Average   

19^2  :~l9^3  :  l^'hh: 
Cents  Cents 

Uo.i  U1.6 


'19^^" 


Dec.' 


C^nt_s 
k2.k 


Jan . 

Cents      Cents  Cent's 


Gents 


kO,k    -  -  UO-.  k.  .    ko'Jk     '"'Uo'.  1 


119.1 
102.6 

U7.2 

51. S 


117.  s 

10^.2 

he. 3 

5^.  2 


119.0 
IOU.5 

U7.O 
5^.5 


119.0 
104.5 

U7.O 
5^.5 


119.0 
10U.5 

ki.o 


119.0 
ioU.5- 


119,0 


hi  K 


75.4 

75.9 

72.1 

74.5 

73.4  ' 

71.5 

72.  g 

72.5 

72.5 

72.5 

72.5 

72.5 

72,5 

U-..0 

hi  A 

39.  s 

39.2 

39.2 

39,2 

U2.5 

U0.7 

39. s 

4o.5 

4o.5 

4i.5 

19."^^' 

"20.6 

21.2 

•  20.2 

21.4 

21.6 

21.7 

25.0 

2k.k 

24.  g 

24.0 

25.0 

2^'^  .  0 

2  "..,0 

u-5.0 

4l.9 

4^.0 

3g.0 

"^g.O 

^  '.0 

2/  Average  at  10  markets,  j/  ?.o."b.  producing 
cs. 


Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the  W-ir  Pood  Administration;   foeign  wool  prices  are 


.from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  .  exceijt 
.  ment  of  duty  ... 


otherwise  noted,  and  are  "before  pay- 
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Livestock: 


Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species, 
January  19^5*  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  •and  calves.  -    :  ;  J 

N\ain'be'r  slaugh  Lsred  sunder   :  : 
federal  inspqction:  .  :  • 

Steers   t  Thous, 

Cows  and  heifers   " 

All  cattle   :  " 

PeiE*centage  cows  arn^         :  _ 
heifers  are  of  total  : 

cattle  Pet. 

Calves  ,,.(.»  Thous, 

Average- live  weight :  .        ,  :  .. 

•  ■  Cattle    :  Lh. 

Calves   :  " 

Total  d-ressed  weight:. 

Cattle  :Mil.l"b. 

Calves  ,  :  "  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  : 

■  and  calves  to  eight  Corn  : 

•  ¥elt  States  l/  :  Thous. 

Hogs  -     .  .   ;■        .  I 

Wumher  slaughtered  under  : 

Tederal  inspection:    :  " 

Average  live  weight   :    Lh  , 

•Percentage  packingrspws  : 

■  are  pf  all  purchase;;  at  .: 

■  seven  markets  ,..>  ,^  Pet. 

Total  production  under  : 

•  Federal  inspectionj.';  r  .: 

Pork   :Mil.lh.' 

Lard  2/  .»••»..•« ...  *  •  •  •  • ...  ^  ^ 
Average  yield  per  hog:  : 

■    Pork  .:    Lh.  ■ 

Lard  ?J   " 

Gold  storage  stbcks^end  of  • 
month ;         •  .  , : 

Pork  :Mil.lh.' 

Lard  g/   " 

Sheep  aiud  1  am"b  s^  -  : 

■  Nunher  slaughtered  \inder     .  :        ■  _ 

Poderal  inspection  Thous. 
"  Average  live  •  weight.  .......  J     iSb  . 

•   Total- dressed  weight   ,:Mil,l"b_. 

Peeder  sheep  and  lamhs  : 

shipments  to  eight  Corn  ; 

Belt  States  l/   :  Thous. 

Total  dregsed  weight  of  : 

■  livestock  si  aught  erei^  under  : 

...... :Mil.lh. 


Annual  totals 
19^2.  ;  19. 43    :  is^^h 


Jan .   ;    Dec.  ; January 


■  6.019 
5.S54 
12,3^7 

5,737 

5.516 
11,727 

.5.g6o 

•7.392 

13,960 

54g 

559 
I,i4i 

391 

325 
1,275 

433 

75Q 
1,234 

■  hy.k 

'  5,760 

'47.0- 
5,209 

52.9  • 

7.770' 

•  h3:o  ■ 
'  ■  •46S-  ■ 

■64.7 
•  669 

53.4 

560 

95^+ 
208 

■  955' 

'  207' 

924' 
•  21g 

•  969 

■  191 

910 

224 

94o 
193 

D,  3M-7 

667 

5,970 

597 

b,  b55 

926 

49 

577 
31 

60 

2.561+ 

■2,363- 

•  '2, 220  ■ 

•  92 

170 

113 

:53,S97 
;  245 

63,431 
254 

69,017 

244 

7,339 

249 

5,663 
240 

5,299 

244 

:  13 

15 

r-  J 

 11-  ■ 

.  .  .  ,  g 

6 

5 

:  7,5d2 
:  1,724 

9,  ^05 

2 ,  o;go 

,  9 , 
2,367 

i ,  lie; 

/      266  ■ 

(00 
172 

(bl 
■  153 

:  140.6 

i4r.i" 

137.3 

142.1 

139.0 
30.4 

144.0 
29.9 

3/406 
3/  32 

:  32.1 

243 

• 

371 
93 

:21,62§f 
:  S3 

ggo 

• 

23,fe.3" 

:9i 

■,21,g76' 

S9 
■  337 

:l,933 

.  93 

1,934 

94 
31 

2,073 
■  96 
90 

:  3,930 

'4,:270" 

■  ■  3,15?  • 

■  ■  129 

169 

132 

17.3-21  19,636    21,i66- "  .2.139  1.761  1.747 


 ^Peder^xl  inspection  

l7~Total  shipments  direct  and  from  puhlic  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   Iowa,  and  Ne^braska.     2/  Including  rendered  pork 
fat.  ^/  Preliminary;    1944  data  for  pork  stocks  not  entirely  comparahle  with 
earlier  figures. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  iDy  species, 

January  19^5>  T^vith  comparisons 


Item 


i  19W  ; 
; annual  :i933r-^-2: 
; average? average! 
':    Dol.      Dol.  ■ 


January 


Cattle  and  calves  -  ; 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  ; 
first  hands  at  Chicago:  t 

Choice  and  Prime  :  17. 05 

Cood   :  15.73 

^  ■  Medium  _  :  I3.  87 

Common  :  11. 25 

All  grades   '. , ;  15.Ui| 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  13.21 
Vealers:     Good  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago   :  1U.S6 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  : 

at  Kansas  City  . ;  11. 7S 

Average  price  paid  hy  packers  : 

All  cattle  :  11. OS 

Steers   :   •  — - 

Calves   '. . :  11.59 

Hogs  -  : 
Average  market  price  at    -        :  ■ 
Chicago:  : 

Barrov/s  and  gilts   :  13.77 

Sows   :  12.75 

All  purchases   :  13.57 

Average  price  paid  "by  I 

packers   :  13.^3 

Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  l/   ,..  .:llU.^ 

Hog- corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  2/     :  11.  S 

Sheep  and  lamhs  -  ; 
Vooled  lamhs,   Good  and  Choice: 

at  Chica,go  :   

^Feeding  lamos,   Good  and  : 

Choice  at  Omaha  :   

ilwes,   Good  and  Choice  at  5 

Chicago  ,. . . :  — — 

Average  price  paid  hy  packers: 

for  sheep  and  lamhs   :  12. OS 

Index  retail  meat  prices  _3/»»'lll»T 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 
workers  hj   :  — — 


11.06 

3, hi 

.7.96 

6.66 
9.20 
6.27 

9.S5 

7.30 

6.78 

7.82 


7.39 
7.30 
65.?- 
11.6 

9.27 
8.27 

8.66 
79. s 

83 


19^3 


Dol. 


16.05 

15.05 
13.66 

11.79 

13.0^ 

15.3s 
12.67 


19^ 


19^^ 


Nov.   '  Dec. 


19^5 


Jan. 


Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 


Dol. 


16.35 
15.00 

12. 9U 
10.  SU 
lU.82 

12.00 

1U.25 

11.60 


17.95 
16.27 

13..5^. 
10.  Uo 

15.7s 
13-72 

15.02 
11.96 


17.27  16.52 

15.62  15.35 

13.U9  13.56 

10.86  11.15 


12.39:  11.5+3  9.59 
13. 80:  13.50.  12.73 

13. lU.  11. ss'  id.'ss 


lU.87 
13.  81 

15.00 

11.  U9 

10.00 
12.68 
10.88 


1U.71 
1^.23 

15.00 

12.40 

11.10 
13.26 
11.65 


l4.85  i3.51 
1U.3O  11.96 
1^.78  13.21 


1U.56 
96.6 

15.3 


12.98 
11^.2 
11.6 


1U.18. 
13.90 

lU.Ol 

103.3 
12.9 


1U.23 
13.88 
1^.19 

13.93 
llU.i 

12. U 


15. 85'  15.52   iH^.kk'  1U.69 
13.59'  12156' ■12.5+9'  12.50 
8.30    7.73    5.86  6.56 


13.70 

.1-15.-8 

220 


13.27  10.19 
112'.^  '111.5 


261 


2U9 


10.80 
111.7 

252 


1U.72 

lU.oo 
1U.66 

lk.k2 
11^.8 
12.8 

15.66 

12.99 
7.8U 

12.61 
112.0 


1/  Cents  per  hushel.     2/  Immher  of  hushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  of  100 
pounds  of  live  hogs,    j/  Bureau  of  LalDor  Statistics,   converted  to  192^4-29  hase. 
hJ  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  1925^29.^l6o.-  ^ 


